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NEW MOVES ON THE EUROPEAN CHESSBOARD 





FTER almost a fortnight of acrimonious, 

frank discussion, the Disarmament Confer- 
ence on June 8 decided to prolong its existence 
until autumn. Renewed efforts will be made to 
induce Germany to return to Geneva and thus, 
it is hoped, facilitate the conclusion of some sort 
of disarmament convention. The Soviet proposal 
to transform the conference into a permanent 
peace body has been referred to the various gov- 
ernments. Furthermore, conference committees 
are to continue the study of limiting military air- 
craft and abolishing bombardment from the air, 
as well as regulation of private manufacture and 
trade in arms. 

Although the Disarmament Conference has not 
entirely abandoned its task, little hope remains 
that a real convention will be achieved. German 
rearmament, which is apparently proceeding 
apace, remains the crux of the problem. The 
British and Americans seem to have retained 
hope that Germany may yet be induced to par- 
ticipate in a disarmament agreement, even 
though it involves legalizing rearmament of the 
Reich. France, the Soviet Union and the Little 
Entente, however, are more concerned regarding 
the use Germany will make of its arms and in 
measures to forestall German aggression than in 
immediate disarmament, and are working toward 
a European pact of mutual assistance which will 
complement existing regional non-aggression 
pacts. As a step toward the realization of this 
vroal, Czechoslovakia and Rumania were reported 
on June 8 to be prepared to recognize the Soviet 
government de jure. This action is to be ap- 
proved at the Little Entente Conference which 
will convene in Bucharest on June 18-20, when 
Yugoslavia may also follow suit. 

The position of Italy in these diplomatic re- 
alignments is still uncertain. Mussolini is bal- 
ancing the relative advantages of collaboration 
with Germany against cooperation with France 


and its allies. At present, due primarily to Hit- 
ler’s efforts to Nazify Austria, Franco-Italian re- 
lations have shown considerable improvement, 
although a German guarantee of Austrian 
independence might facilitate Italian-German 
rapprochement. Hitler, apparently on his own 
initiative, is to visit Mussolini in northern Italy 
on June 15. This meeting, which is reported as 
a move to bring Germany back to Geneva, may 
have far-reaching repercussions in Central Eu- 
rope. Germany’s grave internal situation and its 
increasing international isolation have doubtless 
forced Hitler to seek an understanding with 
Italy. Meanwhile the European chancelleries are 
greatly concerned with the possibility of a Haps- 
burg restoration in Austria, and perhaps Hun- 
gary. The recent return to Vienna of Archduke 
Eugene, which was marked by “semi-official”’ 
ceremonies—only sharp protests from France 
and the Little Entente, it is reported, prevented 
them from assuming an official character—is re- 
garded as the first move toward the return of 
Archduke Otto, pretender to the Hapsburg 
throne. 


The only rift in the clouds is the acceptance 
by France and Germany of the recommendations 
of the League’s Saar Committee on June 1. The 
plebiscite to determine the future status of the 
Saar valley will be held on January 13, 1935, 
and freedom and secrecy of voting have been 
guaranteed. A special neutral plebiscite tribunal, 
to be established before the poll takes place, 
will be maintained for one year thereafter to try 
cases connected with the plebiscite. Furthermore, 
every inhabitant of the Saar will have the right, 
for one year after the vote, to appeal cases in- 
volving discrimination and terrorism to the 
League Council or the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague, the Council re- 
taining the right to consider and act upon 
petitions for international aid. These provisions 
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are regarded as constituting a minorities treaty 
designed to protect Jews, Socialists and others 
in the Saar whom the Nazis consider opponents. 
The Saar police force, moreover, is to be rein- 
forced by new members recruited within the ter- 
ritory. The Germans are jubilant over this 
settlement, in which the French have apparently 
made some concessions. 
MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Abrogation of the Platt Amendment 


The new treaty of political relations between 
the United States and Cuba, abrogating the per- 
manent treaty of 1903 and annulling the Platt 
Amendment, was proclaimed on June 9—less 
than two weeks after the signing of the agree- 
ment in Washington. 


Hailed in Havana as “the most important 
action since Cuba won her independence from 
Spain,” the new treaty terminates the special 
relationship under which the United States has 
enjoyed the right to intervene in the affairs of 
Cuba. 3y Article III of the old treaty, Cuba 
consented under pressure to the exercise of the 
right of intervention by the United States: 
“.. for the preservation of Cuban independence, 
the maintenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of life, property and individual 
liberty, and for discharging the obligations with 
respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris 

” This article, also incorporated at the re- 
quest of the United States as an appendix to the 
Cuban Constitution, was used by the American 
government to throw its influence against revo- 
lutions in Cuba on at least five occasions during 
the past thirty years. 


The new treaty not only abrogates the Platt 
Amendment, but also removes other limitations 
on Cuba’s sovereignty imposed in the treaty of 
1903. The restrictions which prohibited Cuba 
from entering into any treaty tending to impair 
its independence and the limitations placed on 
the contracting of public debts by the Cuban gov- 
ernment are eliminated. The only special rights 
retained by the United States are those relating 
to the naval base at Guantanamo, which continue 
in effect. The new agreement confers on both 
Cuba and the United States the right to close 
ports and stop commerce to the other if neces- 
sary to prevent the outbreak of contagious disease 
or epidemics. 

In Washington the new treaty is accepted as 
tangible evidence of the administration’s “good 
neighbor” policy in Latin America. President 
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Roosevelt, in his Woodrow Wilson Day address 
on December 28, declared: ‘The definite policy of 
the United States from now on is one opposed 
to armed intervention.” In his message to the 
Senate on May 29, the President stated: “By the 
consummation of this treaty this Government 
will make it clear that it not only opposes the 
policy of armed intervention, but that it re- 
nounces those rights of intervention and _ inter- 
ference in Cuba which have been bestowed upon 
it by treaty.” The prompt ratification by Cuba 
and the United States should establish a new 
basis of friendship and equality for the develop- 
ment of relations between the two countries. 
W. T. STONE 
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